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T is not to wonder that this great 
store carries such extensive as- 
sortments of merchandise when 
one considers its strategic position. 
Not only is The Emporium the trad- 
ing center of San Francisco but the 
mecca of shoppers from the entire 
Bay district, a district 2,000,000 
strong. So it is that in this store you 
do not find only a few styles and 
makes, but many. You are spared 
the trouble of shopping from one 
specialty shop to another. Here 
everything is under one roof. And 
it is this reason that is causing The 
Emporium to be of greater service to 
you. 


ME Crepootiamn 
A GREAT STORE IN A GREAT CITY 
Market at Powell Street Phone Kearny 6800 
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WE DON?T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We | Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. Phillips Baking Company. 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 


Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 


, 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this Hosters d_uneves. 


out and post it. E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 


American Tobacco Company. Gitest VW estenn 1 cay omidany 2 3es)ee1emon 


Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. Hoyt’s Diners and Doughnut Places. Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Campagno Bros., 333 Clay. Jenny Wren Stores. Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. Market Street R. R. All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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We again have the privilege of offering to the discriminating motorist, this famous little car that is making 
such rapid strides in motordom; together with our well-known 


““(Millerized’’ SERVIGE 


(THE KIND YOU’?VE ALWAYS WANTED) 


MILLER SALES CO. 


DOWNTOWN DEALERS 
Telephone Hemlock 2780 MARKET AT VAN NESS 1540 Market Street 
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LABOR CLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 
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XI. RISE OF THE A. F. OF L. 
(Based on Mary Beard’s “Short History of 
American Labor Movement.” 


One of the few unions that survived the depres- 
sion following the panic of 1873 was the cigar- 
makers’, and it was from this union that the 
two men came who were to lead organized labor 
to a unity of purpose and action which made pos- 
sible and successful the American Federation of 
Labor. 

These men were Samuel Gompers and Adolph 
Strasser. They bent their first efforts toward a 
reorganization of their own union on the plan of 
English unions. Complete authority over the 
locals was given to the officers of the interna- 
tional union. Membership dues were increased to 
build up a large benefit fund, and a benefit system 
was created to tide the union over periods of 
industrial depression. Gompers maintained—and 
rightly so, as events proved—that benefit features 
would serve to hold union members together in 
times of depression and that by pooling funds, 
prosperous locals would be obliged to help weaker 
locals that might otherwise go under in time of 
crisis. Thus a substantial, businesslike system was 
built up which could withstand the periods of in- 
dustrial depression which had heretofore shaken 
the labor movement from time to time. 

At the time this reorganization was 
there were in the country the following national 
trades unions: Typographical (formed in 1850), 
Hat Finishers (1854), Iron Molders (1859), Loco- 
motive Engineers (1863), Cigarmakers (1864), 
Bricklayers and Masons (1865), Silk and Fur Hat 
Finishers (1866), Railway Conductors (1868), 
Coopers (1870), German Typographia (1873), 
Locomotive Firemen (1873), Horseshoers (1874), 
Iron and Steel Workers (1876), Granite Cutters 
(1877), Lake Seamen (1878), Cotton Mill Spin- 
ners (1878), New England Boot and Shoe Lasters 
(1879). After 1880 the number of national unions 
increased and membership enlarged rapidly. By 
1884 there were at least 300,000 members in good 
standing. 

The fore-runner of the American lederation of 
Labor was organized at Pittsburgh in 1881, and 
was called the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada. There had been an earlier meeting that year 
of a number of labor leaders who were dissatis- 
fied with the state of labor unions, and they had 
called this convention. At the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing there were 107 delegates from eight national 
and international unions represented, 42 from local 
trades unions, and three from district assemblies 
of the Knights of Labor. 


Political action was the principal source of re- 
lief sought by the convention and their platform 
called for compulsory education laws, anti-contract 
immigration legislation, a protective tariff, and the 
abolition of conspiracy laws as applied to trade 
unions. At the third convention of the Federation 
held in New York in 1883, Samuel Gompers was 
elected chairman. The Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions did not last very long 
on account of lack of funds and lack of interest 
in legislation, but it had at least made a begin- 
ning toward unified action. 


In 1886 five labor leaders, including A. Strasser 
of the Cigarmakers and W. H. Foster, secretary 


effected, 


of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions, called a conference in Philadelphia, which 
in turn called a labor convention to meet at 
Columbus, Ohio, in December of that year. To 
this convention came delegates from the Federa- 
tion and from other labor organizations. Prac- 
tically the whole trade union movement of the 
country was represented, including the great na- 
tional unions like the iron and steel workers, the 
boilermakers, tailors, coal miners, and printers. 
The “American Federation of Labor’ was formed 
on the second day from an amalgamation of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Un- 
ions and the other organizations. 

The basis unit of the new Federation of Labor 
was the national or international trade union, local 
unions being allowed representation only while 
they were not organized nationally. A permanent 
revenue was provided by charter fees and by mem- 
bership dues, a per capita tax being laid upon 
every unionist in good standing. 

Samuel Gompers was elected president of the 
new Federation, a post which he held from that 
time until his death in 1924, with the exception of 
one year, 1894. The principles of organization 
upon a craft basis, a sound financial policy, in- 
cluding benevolent and protective features and 
funds which had proved successful in the Cigar- 
makers’ Union were brought into the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The policy of the Federation as it was devel- 
oped stressed these main points: 

1. Avoidance of radical economic theories. Al- 
though Mr. Gompers once remarked that “I be- 
lieve with the most advanced thinkers as to the 
ultimate ends, including the abolition of the wage- 
system,” he did not allow his theories to interfere 
with the immediate ends of trade unionism. The 
American Federation accepted the prevaling mode 
of production: private ownership of land, private 
ownership of natural resources, private ownership 
of industries, and production for profit. The Fed- 
eration sought to obtain for its membership within 
the existing system of production, high wages, 
short hours and favorable conditions of work gen- 
erally. 


2. The eight-hour day. This had long been a 
point of agitation among trade unionists and was 
now made a war cry. 


3. The trade agreement. Almost all unions now 
have trade agreements as a working basis for 
their negotiations with employers. The trade 
agreement may be either local or national in scope, 
but it presupposes a national union in the trade, 
a large membership, and funds with which to wage 
strikes. Such a condition compels a hearing on the 
part of employers. It presupposes also that the 
industry is highly centralized so that the em- 
ployers can enforce the contract on their part 
against even the small employers who wish 
to carry on their business in their own way. It 
is not built upon arbitration but upon the theory 
of equality between partners to the contract. Trade 
after trade has accepted the trade agreement 
method of adjusting disputes. In most cases, how- 
ever, the agreement has been reached only after 
prolonged strikes and lockouts and heavy losses 
on both sides, demonstrating to each of the two 
contestants the strength of the other. 

4. Organization of women. The first national 


union to admit women on equal terms with men 
was the Typographical Union in 
1869, but there was little organization among 
women in general until 1880. The Women’s Trade 
Union League, first established as a national or- 


International 


ganization in 1903, has given great impetus to the 
organization of women. However, there is much 
yet to be done in this field, and despite resolutions 
and programs outlined at national conventions, not 
a great deal of progress is being made. 

When the Federation was organized in 1886, the 
actual membership was estimated at about 150,- 
000. The growth up to the close of the century 
was slow, showing a total of 300,000 in 1899. At 
that point the membership began to swing upward 
rapidly, reaching 1,650,000 in 1904; 2,000,000 in 
1914, and 3,050,000 in 1919. In 1919 the Federa- 
tion embraced 884 local trade and federal labor 
unions, 111 national and international unions, 46 
state federations, 816 central city bodies, 572 local 
department councils, and 33,852 local unions. 

The American Federation of Labor has head- 


. quarters at Washington, D. C., in its own building, 


which cost nearly $200,000. Its officers consist of 
a president, eight vice-presidents, a secretary and 
a treasurer, all elected at the annual convention for 
the term of one year. These officers form the ex- 
ecutive council. The Federation has five depart- 
ments: building trades, metal trades, railway em- 
ployees, mining and union label. These depart- 
ments were instituted in an effort to settle dis- 
putes that constantly arose between the craft 
unions over their respective jurisdictions, The field 
of the American Federation extends to Canada 
and the insular possessions of the United States. 

Next time: 
tion of Labor. 


Structure of the American Federa- 
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“A rigid jaw, a display of the lower teeth— 
those are the enemies of a beautiful voice,” says a 
singing expert. But the absolute making of a 
dare-devil film hero—London Opinion. 
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NOW AT 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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We Use the Only Label Recognized by The 
American Federation of Labor. 


Accept No Other. 


Suits and All Work 
Overcoats Done Under 
at 
Popular 
Prices 


You May Remember My Name, But Sure 
Would Like to Have You Remember 
the Number 


1048 MARKET STREET 
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FOES NEVER USE CLEAR TERMS. 

Psychologists and publicity men well know the 
value of popular figures of speech that have made 
statesmen and destroyed dynasties. 

These forces assisted in fastening the “open 
shop” fraud on bewildered non-union workers. 
So-called “molders of public opinion” aided the 
trick by misrepresentation, patriotic appeals and 
jargon about liberty and the Constitution. 

The clear reasoning of organized labor finally 
triumphed and the public no longer accept the 
“open shop.” They know its purpose is to deny 
collective bargaining. 

This has forced trade union foes to adopt a new 
policy. They present the company “union” with 
all the frenzied energy that marked their defense 
of the “open shop,” and prior to that discredited 
theory their “right to run their own business.” 

Now the workers are told that the company 
“union” is employee representation; that it is the 
modern substitute for trade unionism. Again is 
wrong concealed by an alluring term. 

These terms have but one purpose—to confuse 
the issue of whether workers have the right to 
unite and select representatives to negotiate 
wages and work conditions. 

Trade union foes dare not face this issue. If 
they answer ‘No,’ they run counter to the spirit 
of the age. If they answer “Yes,” they surrender 
autocratic control over employees. 

This they will not do. They are as determined 
to hold this power as when they frankly dis- 
charged workers who joined a trade union. 

Thus there are three periods in the career of the 
trade union foe: First, open opposition; second, 
the “open shop,” that professed to treat unionist 
and non-unionist alike; third, alleged acceptance 
of collective bargaining by setting up a boss-con- 
trolled ‘‘union.” 

Let no organized worker believe the trade union 
foe is gradually coming to his way of thinking; 
that he is slowly accepting the principle of trade 
unionism. 

This employer is more cunning than in the first 
and second stages, but he is as determined to 
maintain his autocratic control. 

He merely shifts his method of attack. He is 
hopeful that the shadow of a principle will pass 
for the substance; that his “union” will check the 
penetration of organized labor's ideals in his 
plant. 

This employer sees another advantage to his 
company “union”—it does not arouse such pro- 
nounced hostility, as did his open antagonism. His 
talk of employee representation has a pacifist, 
rather than a warlike, tone, 

The trade union foe thus hopes, by smoother 
tactics, to maintain his opposition to collective 
bargaining. His new system also dispenses with 
costly spies in his plant. He can also escape cen- 
sure by having his hand-picked “union” committee 
reject pleas for work improvements. 

Organized workers should continuously expose 
the ancient trick of these employers who appeal 
to emotion, rather than reason. 

There is one infallible test that should be ap- 
plied to the company “union”: Does it permit 
workers to unite and to select their own repre- 
sentatives? 

This question cannot be answered by platitudes 
and phrases. 
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A PULLMAN EPISODE. 

Two Very Wise and Learned Men (as a great 
many men are that travel in Pullman cars) were 
discussing modern conditions, women, scandals, 
robberies, etc. Just then a young man of 25 was 
walking into the smoker. 

“What do you suppose we are coming to,” one 
of the wise men said. 

“Kalamazoo,” said the young man as he picked 
up his bags.—Mixer and Server. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT.* 
By Dr. D. A. Thom. 


7. KEEP FAITH WITH YOUR CHILDREN. 


Parents must be particularly careful not to take 
advantage of the mental and physical immaturity 
of the child by a careless and indifferent attitude 
toward their promises to him. Children have keen 
memories for many of the petty deceptions to 
which parents resort in an attempt to get desir- 
able conduct with a minimum amount of effort on 
their part. If, when the time comes for a child 
to make his first trip to the dentist, he is told that 
he is going to the park to see the animals, or 
going to visit his aunt, or on some other outing 
which he would naturally anticipate with pleasure, 
and then finds himself in a dentist’s chair, the 
chances are that besides the temporary pain there 
will be resentment not only toward the dentist but 
also toward his mother, which may cause a great 
deal of trouble later. 

The doctor, the policeman and the dog should 
not be used as objects of fear by parents in order 
to get the desired conduct. These threats work 
effectively once or twice, but soon the child learns 
that, on the whole, doctors are kindly and friendly, 
policemen protect rather than punish, and dogs 
are good playmates. Furthermore, he learns that 
the parent’s word cannot be depended upon. He 
also comes to realize that from this method of in- 
stilling fear in other individuals one derives a 
sense of power, and he uses it on his younger 
brother or neighborhood friends. Cheating the 
child in this way not only destroys the child’s 
affection for the parent but gives the child an un- 
desirable habit to imitate. 

Punishment which is constant, severe and fre- 
quently out of all proportion to what the situation 
demands leads to lying as a means of protection. 
This fact needs no comment other than the state- 
ment that frequently the punishment itself defeats 
the very purpose it was meant to accomplish. 
Many children use lying impulsively as an instinc- 
tive way of protecting themselves from disciplin- 
ary measures, especially when the corrective meas- 
ures are unjustly severe or when the child realizes 
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that his having been honest and frank will not 
be considered a mitigating circumstance. 


*Syndicated from the revised edition of Child 
Managament—Publication No. 143, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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After the wreck on the logging railroad the sup- 
erintendent asked the badly damaged negro fire- 
man, “Are you married?” 

He replied sadly, “No suh, Boss, dis is the 
wurstest fix ah was even in.” 
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DR. MERTON M. HALL 


DENTIST 
1006 Phelan Bldg. 


DOUGLAS 4222 


My new budget plan allows you to pay for the best 
as your income permits. 
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San Francisco 


Phone Douglas 2412 


25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 
Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


712 MARKET STREET 


WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


Can and Do 
Undersell 


on good, clean, 


staple merchandise 


MISSION STREET, NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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special values. 


May Clover Sales 


Begin Saturday, May Ist, 1926 


A time of great savings for all! 


Every department in the store offers 
Come and save. 


Watch for the Sign of the Four Leaf Clover 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Industrial Association Comedy 


In the April issue of a publication of the Industrial Association of San Fran- 
cisco this highly amusing statement is made: 

“The Industrial Association of San Francisco, representing the people of San 
Francisco generally and pledged to fairness and justice, presents these facts to the 
people and asks in the name of justice how long such prostitution of our courts and 
public offices is to be permitted.” 

This piece of comedy was published after the conviction of one of its ex-convict 
thugs in the Police Court. Of course, the people of San Francisco will agree that 
when ex-conyicts in the employ of the manager of thugs and gunmen are arrested 
for assaults upon citizens of this city and brought before the courts they should 
be dismissed because the Industrial Association, “representing the people of San 
Francisco generally,” desires such dismissal, but the thing that will astonish the 
decent, law-abiding people of the city is as to the source from which the little group 
of men comprising the Industrial Association derived their authority to “represent 
the people of San Francisco generally.” Judge Golden, who tried the case complained 
of by the Industrial Association, was elected by the people to represent them, and 
there is not a member of the directing force of the Industrial Association that 
could be elected dog catcher at a general election in this city, so that the author of 
the paragraph quoted above must have drawn heavily upon his imagination to have 
been able to produce such a really funny declaration. 

The author must have just completed reading one of Billy Baxter’s letters, in 
which that humorist declared that “pigs is pigs’ when he penned the assertion that 
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the Industrial Association is “pledged to fairness and justice.’ To whom is it 
pledged? What decent citizen of San Francisco would pay any attention to a pledge 
made by men who were accused in the public prints of this city of “using threats, 
intimidation, financial pressure and other sinister devices of oppression against the 
majority of our employers, and maintain private detectives, guards, industrial 
espionage, blacklisting and other unfair and cruel means of industrial persecution 
against the workers of San Francisco,” and who dared not reply to these charges ? 
The only reply we have seen being one in the same publication before quoted, in 
That is 


” 


which it is said “the statement was too vituperative to merit an answer. 
the usual way of the guilty, even the law providing that a culprit need not testify 
against himself. 

The truth is that there is no desire for Justice on the part of the Industrial 
Association, and since it began compelling employers against their wishes and 
desires to operate non-union establishments there have been recruiting agents scat- 
tered throughout the country shipping professional strike-breakers to San Fran- 
cisco to frighten and intimidate citizens of this city who refuse to accept the dic- 
tatorship of the would-be industrial autocrats who control that association for the 
sole purpose of gaining their selfish and unscrupulous ends. The frankness of the 
Industrial Association in letting both employers and strike-breakers know that they 
are being used as mere puppets to crush out of existence the organizations of the 
free and independent citizens and workers of the city has finally had its influence 
and businessmen, employers and workers alike have become disgusted with the 
tactics of the autocrats to such an extent that the Association is now experiencing 
considerable difficulty in gathering together the necessary funds to carry on its 
operations. 

Instead of representing the people of San Francisco, the members of the Indus- 
trial Association represent only themselves, and the people will be delighted when 
the funds cease entirely and the hirelings depart for new pastures. There is no room 
in this city for such an institution. 


DR. J. P. CLARKE = DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


450-452 FLOOD BUILDING, CORNER POWELL AND MARKET STS. 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 194 
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TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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$+ 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Hemlock 6870 
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b EAS WASHER 
EASY HOUSEKEEPING SHOP 


1097 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
We Service Washers 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 
Studios in all Principal Cities in California 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


Including Complete Modern Examination 


E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 
Upstairs 


<4 
W. D. Fennimore AR. Fennimors 
Prices 
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Satisfaction 
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SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE ESSAYS. 

Signal recognition of the importance of Simpli- 
fied Practice as a factor in the economic life of 
the nation in the opinion of Ray M. Hudson of 
the Commerce Department is given in an an- 
nouncement made today by Alvan T. Simonds 
of Fitchburg, Mass., that the fifth of a series of 
annual essay contests on economics for which 
Mr. Simonds is offering prizes of $1500, would 
include, as the topic for 1926: 

“Saving and Spending as Factors in Prosperity 
—with Special Reference to the Effect of Simpli- 
fied Practice and the Elimination of Waste on the 
Standards of Living.” 

Mr. Simonds is so convinced that a _ better 
knowledge of economic truth is so essential that 
for several years he has offered prizes for essays 
on economic subjects in order to induce people 
to learn more about the mechanism of the world 
they live in about thrift that increases in- 
dividual and general welfare. The contest is open 
to “everybody, everywhere,’ Mr. Simonds states, 
and will close December 31, 1926, 

“The essays are to be in two parts,” the an- 
nouncement states, “the first theoretical, dealing 
with the economic theory of Saving and Spending 
and setting up a thesis fitted to present conditions 
in the United States; the second, applied and il- 
lustrating by Simplified Practice and the Elimina- 
tion of Waste the thesis developed in Part 1. The 
parts must be written that either part may be 
used as an independent unit. The essays should 
be written in popular style to interest ‘the man on 
the street, the average person as well as the 
technical.” 

In the first part, the announcement states, the 
essays should controvert such popular fallacies 
as “spending in any old way increases general 
prosperity”; should discuss the Hudson thesis that 
corporations are putting too large a proportion 
of their earnings back into the business. It is also 
suggested by Mr. Simonds that consideration be 
given to “savings as a cause of business depres- 
” “the workman becoming a capitalist,” and 
“buying on installments.” The objective of Part 
1, it is suggested, should be a demonstration of 
the proper relationship between saving and spend- 
ing to produce the greatest prosperity under con- 
ditions existing today in the United States. 

The second part should apply this thesis “to 
the fields of Simplified Practice and the Elimina- 
tion of Waste” as sponsored by the United States 
Department of Commerce.” 

The first prize will be $1000, and will be awarded 
for the best essay submitted, consisting of the 
two parts as outlined, and two second prizes 
of $250 will be awarded for the best essay sub- 
mitted dealing with each separate part. 

The judges, Mr. Simonds announces, will be se- 
lected from experts in economics, business and 
related activities. 

Thousands of students throughout the country 
have competed in previous contests. This year the 
announcements are being sent to every school, col- 
lege and university throughout the country as 
well as to other educational and business organi- 
zations; while co-operation is being given through 
national magazines, trade and other publications 
in arousing interest. Information can be obtained 
by writing the Contest Editor, 470 Main Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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CHILD LABOR. 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
No fledgling feeds the father bird! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 
No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men: 


We are the Wisest, Strongest Race— 
Loud may our praise be sung! 

The only animal alive 

That lives upon its young! 


WORKING AND WINNING. 

Tommy had wanted to be a railroad engineer, 
a professional baseball player, and a circus acro- 
bat. All those jobs were active and interesting. 
He could imagine the fun it would be. But that 
was before he had got into seventh grade arith- 
metic and learned all about profit and loss, partial 
payments, and compound interest. It began to 
look as if the fellow that invented compound in- 
terest was the greatest man in the world. Teacher 
said that if a boy in Jesus’ time had saved a penny 
and put it out at interest he would be the richest 
man in the world now. Of course he would be 
dead but that was not an important item. 

Tommy’s pennies and nickels never reached very 
He always had pried open his bank before 
it was full; but now he began to think. That 
night he picked up the “Cosy Hearthstone” (the 
paper his mother got for twenty-five cents a year) 
and happened to see in it two ads—‘How to Get 
Rich Quick.” Tommy had tried several ways 
already—shoveling snow and running errands for 
the butcher, and minding Mrs. Pinkertons’ baby; 
and none of them had made him wealthy. Why 
shouldn’t he try something else? So he dug two 
dollars out of his treasure and sent a bill to each 
of the advertisers. 


far. 


You may believe that Tommy haunted the post 
office for the next week, and sure enough, one 
day he got two important looking envelopes. On 
opening the first he read, “Work like the devil 
and never spend a cent.” The second answer was 
just as brief: “Fish for suckers like we do.” So 
that was that! Pay your money and take your 
choice! Tommy was getting wise. 

Teacher might have 
came from to 
only she didn’t know. 
Does it grow on trees? 
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WILL OUST COMMUNISTS. 

The executive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers has declared war against various communist 
organizations that would change the policies and 
laws of the Miners’ Union. By a unanimous vote 
the board ruled “that the Communist party and 
all its affiliated organizations be declared dual to 
the U. M. W., and that membership in such or- 
ganizations lays a member of the Mine Workers’ 
Union liable to expulsion under the laws of the 


told Tommy where the 
meet compound interest, 
Where do you suppose? 


money 


WHAT HE LIVED ON. 

He was tottering feebly down the street one 
day when he fell in with a burly friend. 

“George,” he said, “I’d give anything to be as 


strong and healthy as you are. What do you 
live on?” 

“T live on fruit,” said George. 

“Fruit, eh?” said Sweeney, eagerly. ‘That 


sounds good. I'll have to try it. What kind of 
fruit, George?” 
“The fruit of labor,” answered George.—Detroit 
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GLASS/V\OBILE 


You Need 


The Most Economical, Practical and Durable 
Glass Curtains for 
Your Open Car 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


NOW 
A. E. Miller Sales Co. 


1540 MARKET STREET Phone Hemlock 2780 
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MISSION STREET 


at Twenty-second 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


z Stamps 
U. M. W., article 14, section 2.” 
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R. R. CASTLE pe aa 

° ° FORMERLY OF SIXTEENTH AND MISSION 
NOW AT 1095 MARKET, CORNER OF SEVENTH ST. 
PHONE MARKET 5240 ROOM 503, GRANT BUILDING 
ORIGINATOR OF CASTLE DENTAL SERVICE PLAN 
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SAVINGS 


Employees’ Pension Fund over 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and C 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1925 


Assets am Baia Seng GA? ste aera iia). cme Beare oes ter vialseiras ares re $107 ,232,609.22 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 


pecliverare cleloyane Mission and 21st Streets 
SS crt ;Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Sonahs Hebe and Belvedere Streets 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 
OMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


ortal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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HOW OLD IS ANN? ANSWER. 


It is difficult to be serious and solemn about this 
problem of “How old is Ann?” When the prob- 
lem was first presented it was declared that Ann’s 
age could be disclosed by simple arithmetic or by 
algebra; that any person who can count on his 
fingers—and has the power to think—can deter- 
mine Ann’s age; that, indeed, the answer, 18 years, 
is all but obvious to a person who has capacity to 
think. Let the problem be stated again, so every- 
body will know what it’s all about: 


Mary is 24 years old. Mary is twice as old as 
Ann was when Mary was the age that Ann is 
now. How old is Ann? 

Only four simple processes are required to dis- 
close Ann’s age, as follows: 

One-half of 24 is 12. 24 minus 12 is 12. One- 
halfsof 12-156; 12 plus) 6 is) 18.0 Mhatis Annis 
present age—18 years, 


The reasons for performing those processes? 
That is where the thinking comes in. Those 
reasons are: 


One-half of 24 is 12. That discloses Ann’s age 
when Mary was Ann’s present age. 


24 minus 12 is 12. That tells how many years 
have gone over Ann’s head plus the same number 
of years that have gone over Mary’s head. 

One-half of 12 is 6. That is the number of years 
that have gone over each of the dear girl’s heads. 

12 plus 6 is 18. That is Ann’s age. 

Algebraic solution: x is Ann’s present age and 
Mary’s age when Ann was 12; y is the number of 
years that have passed, during which Ann’s age 
increased from 12 years to x years, and Mary’s 


result: 
x minus y equals 12 
x plus y equals 24 
2x equals 36 


x equals 18. 

But there still is another way to determine Ann’s 
age that anybody who can count on his fingers 
can work out. 

Mary is 24. Ann’s age is unknown, but for 
brevity we call it x. When Mary was x years old, 
Ann was 12. The passing years increased Ann’s 
age from 12 to x years, and Mary’s age from x 
years to 24. It is obvious that x lies midway 
between 12 and 24, and anybody who can count on 
his fingers can determine that x is 18, 
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IT’S UP TO YOU. 
Ida M. Thomas, in Success Magazine. 


Brace up to life! It will lash you— 
It will give you many a blow; 

But brace up! Don’t let it smash you— 
It’s all up to you—you know! 


Be master yourself, nor allow it 
The smallest advantage to gain; 
Brace up to life and avow it 
Shall never o’er you hold a rein. 
\ 
It will maul you—and pelt you—and beat you, 
If you give it a bit of a show; 
It will harass—and drive you—and cheat 
But it’s all up to you—you know! 


you, 


It’s much in the way that you view it, 

Though seemingly full of strife. 
It’s up to you, if you but knew it— 
The good that you get out of life. 


AID SANTA BARBARA MISSION. 

Society “buds” and young women from the fash- 
ionable schools of the Bay cities will sell bouton- 
nieres and flowers in a floral booth which will 
occupy the center of the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium during the Franciscan Festival, May 
10 to 15, inclusive, for the benefit of Mission Santa 
Barbara. 

The flower booth will in reality be a garden, 
formed about an exact restoration of the famous 
fountain at Mission Santa Barbara, “Queen of the 
Missions” in California until it was destroyed by 
the recent earthquake. Miss Margaret Krsak 
will preside over the floral booth and will direct 
the program to be presented each afternoon and 
evening about the fountain. 

A Spanish revue, with the society girls partici- 
pating in its colorful dances, will supply the feat- 
ure for one evening. The program will be changed 
each afternoon and evening and there will be a 
different group of hostesses, including many prom- 
inent women of the city, each day. Many of the 
florists of the city will contribute cut flowers and 
potted plants for Miss Krsak’s attractive booth. 

Among the articles to be sold by more than 100 
participating organizations at the festival will be 
wares from all parts of the world. An interesting 
shipment which arrived this week was a truck load 
of Indian baskets, blankets and rugs, made by the 
Apache Indians at San Solano Mission, Topawa, 
Arizona. This Mission is conducted by the Fran- 
ciscans and the baskets, in many alluring shapes 
and designs, will be sold in a booth in replica of 
the old Mission San Miguel, conducted by the 
Improved Order of Red Men in full regalia. They 
will be assisted by their sister order, the Degree 
of Pocahontas. 

The 500 committee workers from 100 civic, fra- 
ternal and religious organizations, will hold a final 
rally Thursday evening, May 6th, in Knights of 
Columbus Hall, 150 Golden Gate Avenue. Some 
of San Francisco’s most prominent men will at- 
tend. Harry I. Mulcrevy, executive chairman, will 
preside. There will be an address by Thomas A 
Lennon, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of California. The meeting will conclude with 
dancing and a final frolic of the workers before 
the opening of the big festival four days later. 

> 
AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Emergency Foreign Policy Conference, includ- 
ing four Senators and ten representatives of 
three parties, calls on United States to recognize 
Mexican sovereignty over property rights. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., refuses to take steps 
toward ending strike on Western Maryland Rail- 
road; union leaders deplore his stand. 

Englishman jailed in Italy for criticism of Pre- 
mier Mussolini. 

Methodist Church Board of Temperance charges 
Coolidge administration is keeping in office in 


certain sections men who are not in sympathy 
with “dry” laws. 


European conference on hours of labor held in 
London; uniform standard of working time sought 
by big powers, 


Jewish labor organizations, at conference in New 
York, pledge $1,000,000 for relief of Jews in Russia 
and other countries. 

Governor Smith of New York warns against 
Federal encroachment on the state’s waterpower 
control. 


Danish House of Commons passes bill providing 
for virtual abolition of Denmark’s army and navy. 

Reports given to Carpenters’ Union indicate 
1926 will be record building year in Indiana. 

Capital Times of Madison, Wis., starts proceed- 
ings to test right of judge to hold secret court 
sessions and issue injunctions banning publication 
of court proceedings. 

White Plains, N. J., judge assails Ku Klux Klan 
as un-American. 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 
SODA FOUNTAIN 

ALL UNION HELP 
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NOTICE 


Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to 
larger quarters and is now located at 


3542 MISSION STREET 
Near Randall Phone Mission 383 
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ROTHSCHILD’S 


HARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 


3141 SIXTEENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOVE VALENCIA 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 


Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
os 
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O. H. MCCONOUGHEY 1 


ATTORNEY 
Advice Free 
All Courts—all cases; 20 years experience in Five 
State and _U. S. Courts. Service and Fee Satis- 
factory. Domestic and C. L. Corporations. 
ROOM 205, DELGER BUILDING 
Market and Sixth Streets Phone Park 1612 
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r Dentistry Made Pleasant 


PLEASING and PERMANENT 
DENTISTRY 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant 
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EDLICK NEWMAN() 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 4 
) Southeast Corner-(7 th-and Mission Sts { 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


NEW 
MISSION MARKET 


Mission at 22nd 
DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANTS 


SELLING 


DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
FOR LESS 
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Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort Man’s distress. 
Teach us Delight in simple things, 

And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 
—————_ & 


In the last issue of the East Bay Labor Journal 
the announcement is made that the publication is 
now owned and controlled by the Central Labor 
Council and the Building Trades Council of Ala- 
meda County. On the other side of the Bay they 
experienced some difficulty with privately-owned 
labor papers just as have other communities in 
the past. There can be no doubt but that is the 
best way to keep labor papers hewing to the line 
and we wish our neighbors every degree of success 
in their venture. 


—- &-— 


About the hardest blow any one can give to the 
enemies of organized labor is a demand for the 
union label on the articles purchased. Under our 
scheme of government no one can restrain mem- 
bers of unions from demanding the label. Not 
even an injunction judge would dare to issue such 
a restraining order because he would be ridiculed 
off the earth for being guilty of such an absurdity. 
It is such a simple, easy way of promoting the 
interests of trade unionism that members should 
be ashamed to neglect the opportunity. 


o__ 


The drys maintain that prohibition could be en- 
forced if honest enforcement officers were em- 
ployed, and as these officers invariably have come 
from the ranks of the drys we take it that they 
must mean they have about exhausted their re- 
sources and now will have to ask the wets to loan 
them some honest men for enforcement purposes. 
Meanwhile the bootleggers are getting rich, the 
morals of the country poor, and the drys whistling 
to keep up their courage. They know the people 
of the country are overwhelmingly opposed tc 
their crazypatch prohibition legislation, yet they 
still want it kept on the books. 
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San Francisco, like the State of California and the United States itself, has a 
government based upon the proposition that the most direct representatives of the 


people shall control the purse strings in order that the government shall be in 
direct control of the representatives of the people. 

We have a government composed of three branches, the executive, the legisla- 
tive and the judicial. In order that the executive department may not become auto- 
cratic or czaristic, the law provides that the levying of taxes and the appropriations 
made to the different departments, including the executive and judicial, shall be 
in control of the legislative branch, the branch most directly responsible to the 
people. The same is true of our State government and our National government. 
In the Federal Congress all bills having to do with the raising of revenue must 
originate in the Lower House of Congress, that is the House of Representatives, 
and the same is true with regard to the city government. So far as taxation is con- 
cerned, only the Board of Supervisors has that power, and very properly so, because 
otherwise an autocrat with no regard for the rights of the people in either the execu- 
tive or the judicial branch might practice tyranny over the population. 

Whether the people are right or not is not for either of the mentioned branches 
of government to determine. The people themselves, under our plan of government, 
should be supreme and the moment any branch, executive or judicial, should 
attempt to prevent them from being master, the legislative branch, charged with 
the responsibility of protecting them, should step in and call a halt by refusing to 
allow money for the carrying out of any such purpose. That is just what the reso- 
lution introduced in the Board of Supervisors by Frank Havener last Monday deal- 
ing with the police department has in mind, and it is an entirely proper exercise of 
the duties of the Board. 

It may be contended that our Supervisors, because the people can readily get 
at them and cut off their political heads, play too much politics and cater too much 
to the desires of the people, but that does not alter the fact that that sort of thing 
is in complete harmony with our plan of government, and that it would be extremely 
dangerous to alter the situation in any important particular, because this either is a 
government of the people by the people and for the people, or it must be a govern- 
ment of the people by the select few and for the preferred of one brand or another. 

The people may not always be right, and far be it from us to set up any such 
contention, but we have established a government based upon the right of the major- 
ity to rule except in such instances as we have provided that it shall require a two- 
thirds or a three-fourths vote to settle questions. 

The matter of control over the police department of our municipal government 
is clearly set forth in our fundamental law in the City Charter, and the Board of 
Supervisors is entirely within its rights, as the legislative branch of our city gov- 
ernment, in attempting to, in a limited degree, control that department through the 
instrumentality of its mastership over appropriations. That is precisely what was 
intended by the people when the power of taxation and control over revenues was 
placed in the hands of the legislative branch, and he who objects to this character of 
conduct on the part of the Board cannot be in harmony with control of the people 
over their own affairs. He must either believe in government by the people or goy- 
ernment by the few—call them the enlightened few, the selfish few or the capable 
few, just as he pleases, but the fact remains that the people in this country are 
masters, and he who attempts to interfere with their orderly mastership may only 
do so at his peril. The situation as it exists is, so far as we are able to see, just as 
it should be, and unless the objectors can persuade the people to the contrary, there 
is no reason why there should be any change made, particularly in order that a small 
conceited portion of our population may exercise mastership. Let there be an end to 
the twaddle and nonsense about the executive branch of the government being 


supreme at any time or under any state of circumstances. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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“This (the new railroad labor bill) is a step 
forward. The American Government is recogniz- 
ing collective bargaining in a legal way as it has 
never done before. I believe in collective bargain- 
ing, and the quicker employers recognize it and 
stop fighting organized labor the quicker we will 
get permanent peace in industry.”—Representative 
Jacobstein of New York. 


“One great trouble with us is that we are slaves 
of precedent and tradition. We are all ultra-con- 
servative, even those who are classed as radicals. 
Just because something has been done for 50 or 
100 years we think we must continue to do it, 
and to do it in the same way. It is the goose step 
of civilization, and we are all marching in the 
columns.’”’—Representative Kvale of Minnesota. 


In certain cases the Post Office Department 
charges publishers more than 10 times the cost of 
service, a represenative of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association told the joint com- 
mittee of Congress that is considering postal rates. 

The publishers claim transportation by truck on 
a 60-mile haul costs $70, and that the post office 
charges $283. 


“Socialism is promoted by the concentration 
of the wealth of the country in the hands of a few. 
Many who are opposed to socialism will prefer 
government control, or, if necessary, government 
ownership of the great industries of the country 
rather than the establishment of a system which 
permits the formation of aggregations of wealth 
under which individualism is crushed, the com- 
petitive system destroyed, and wages and prices 
fixed by such aggregations or those controlling 
them, the result of which inevitably is that indus- 
trial servitude would ensue and an oligarchy of 
wealth rule the state—Senator King of Utah. 


With a great flourish of advertising trumpets 
the Nation’s Business, official organ of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, proclaims, 
in effect, that it has dealt government ownership a 
deadly blow in an article entitled, “North Dakota 
Returns to Sanity.” The article describes the al- 
leged failure of various experiments made by 
North Dakota in government operation, including 
a home-building program, State creameries, flour 
mills and terminal elevators. The Nation’s Busi- 
ness seeks to show that because North Dakota 
is said to have failed, all State ownership and 
operation is necessarily a complete failure. This 
kind of “argument” is the veriest twaddle and will 
fool no intelligent person. Admitting for the sake 
of the argument that North Dakota did fail (Sen- 
ator Nye of North Dakota says the State didn’t 
fail, except in one enterprise), the result proves 
nothing in particular, except that government en- 
terprise was not a success in one State. Numer- 
ous other instances could be given where it has 
been a great success, which, of course, does not 
necessarily settle the question, either. What is 
wanted is facts on government ownership and 
other economic, industrial and political questions. 
Controversial articles obviously inspired by in- 
terested groups are of little value. With the facts 
at hand, the people can settle questions themselves. 
And in presenting facts, there is no more effective 
agency than the labor press. Which is a compell- 
ing reason why the workers should support their 
press and make of it a powerful and invincible 
force for their own advancement. 
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“The inside of a star is a hurly-burly of atoms, 
electrons, and ether waves,” says Prof. A. S. Ed- 
ington. No wonder she gets hysterical when 
somebody else’s name is printed in bigger letters. 
—The Humorist (London), 


“And now, sir,” thundered counsel, “tell the 
court what you were doing in the interim.” 

“I never went there,” retorted the witness, indig- 
nantly; “I stayed in the drawing-room all the 
evening.’—The Outlook. 


Miss Winifred Leeming, 321 Olive Street, waa 
the honoree at a linen shower given Wednesday 
night at her home as a pre-nuptial courtesy. Her 
marriage to William Schultz, W. B. Phillips, and 
Robt. Smyers, of Genola, Kansas, will take place 
in the near future.—Society column in a California 
paper. 


Burglar—Are the people of the house in? 

Servant—No, they’re all out. 

Burglar—Have you paid your dog license? 

Servant—We haven’t any dog. 

Burglar—Well, then, I’ve come to tune the 
piano.—The Passing Show (London). 


A unique surprise was in store for Mr. W. H. 
Jennings, who today is celebrating his 80th birth- 
day. Mr. Jennings was persuaded this A, M. by 
two of his friends to take a motor-boat ride to 
Parker’s Landing. When upon his arrival to his 
great surprise he was met by seven automobile 
loads of fiends.—News item in a Florida paper. 


Franklin K. Lane once made a plea for conser- 
vation in a Northwest lumber district. 

“T don’t suppose one of you people ever did a 
single thing to save our timber!!’”’ he thundered, 

“Please, sir,” spoke up a timid youth, “I shot a 
woodpecker once,” 


A negro who had an injured head entered a doc- 
tor’s office. 

“Hello, Sam! Got cut again, I see.” 

“Yes, sah! I done got carved up with a razor, 
doc.” 

“Why don’t you keep out of bad company?” 
said the physician, after he had dressed the wound. 

“Deed, I’d like to, doc, but I ain't got ‘nuff 
money to git a divorce.” 


A little girl was asked, upon her return home, 
how she liked the singing of the congregation in 
the church. 

“T like it very much, indeed,” she said, “although 
all the people said it was bad.” 

“All the people said it was bad! What do you 
mean, my dear?” 

“Oh, it was so bad that I heard the people 
praying, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us miserable 
singers.’ ” 


A clergyman who preached a strong sermon 
against gambling and betting at a church near a 
racetrack was surprised, at a subsequent luncheon, 
to find himself opposite to a well-known book- 
maker, who had sat in a front pew. 

The clergyman thought it necessary to explain 
that he meant “nothing personal by his remarks 
from the pulpit.” 

The bookmaker smiled pleasantly. 

“Oh, don’t apologize,” he said. “It would be a 


mighty poor sermon that didn’t hit me some- 
where.” 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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When birds of a feather start telling on each 
other the conversation is worth an ear. Likewise, 
when a dog gets to fighting in defense of his own 
back yard there is likely to be a fight of gener- 
ous proportions and a conflict worth an eye. Vari- 
ous persons long have assailed the acres of press 
agent dope passed on as news in the daily news- 
papers, but nobody ever got much excited over it. 
Least excited of all were the editors. Now comes 
the Bureau of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, complaining about 
the inroads of the vile press agents. And they 
speak with authority. Results may be interesting. 


The advertising men say that the paid publicity 
man is the worst problem of the advertising man, 
not because the publicity man is a bad man, but 
because he contrives to get free space for what 
otherwise would be paid advertising. He cuts in 
on the advertising man’s revenue—and that causes 
the advertising man to rise up in holy wrath and 
get a load off his mind. Advertising, it is pointed 
out, furnished a revenue of $220,000,000 to news- 
papers in 1925, and for this the newspapers ought 
to give thanks. Also they ought to remember 
Where they got it. 


“The remedy,” says the report, “is in the hands 
of publishers of newspapers who can stop this 
flood of destructive material by instructing their 
editors better to inform themselves about the 
character of free publicity.” In other words, 
editors are letting into their columns a lot of press 
agent guff about all manner of things and much 
that looks to the reader like news is not news at 
all. This is cheating the reader, of course. And 
it is a cheap, mean sort of cheating. But the ad- 
vertising men are not telling the whole story, and 
so they are cheating, too. What about that? Let 
us look into the matter a bit. 


Every reader has seen real estate pages, so- 
called home building pages, theatrical pages, 
movie pages, radio pages and many other kinds 
of pages. In practically every such case the read- 
ing matter that fills up the space between and 
around advertisements on such pages is press 
agent or publicity matter. Furthermore, the editor 
or publisher frequently promises to publish a cer- 
tain amount of such stuff in consideration for ad- 
vertising contracts. It is all a rotten, cheating 
business and a shame on the newspaper business. 
But the worst press agent stuff of all is not that 
which displaces advertising. It is not the poor 
stuff that boosts certain commodities or certain 
movie stars—it is the promotion stuff that boosts 
the various half-baked “causes” for which rich 
and foolish men and women give their money to 
employ high-power publicity men. 


The whole business of press agenting is scan- 
dalous. Men who furnish news to newspapers on 
its merits as news are in another class. There are 
many publicity men who honestly and conscien- 
tiously stick to news and they serve a real purpose. 
But the horde of paid tricksters and news space 
burglars ought to be canned far and fast. But the 
advertising men tell only half the sordid story in 
their complaint. They live in a house with a lot 
of glass themselves and they ought to either throw 
no rocks or take a whack also at their own struc- 
ture. Some professions, as well as some men, find 
it difficult to remain more than passably honest 
when a dollar rolls in sight. 
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SEAMEN vs. SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The United States Supreme Court has voted to 
review the case of Anderson vs. the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast, which has been 
fought out in the local district court and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and resulted in a temporary 
victory for the shipowners, to the effect that the 
private employment agencies maintained by them 
for manning their vessels are not in violation of 
the federal laws governing interstate commerce 
and monopolies. 

H. W. Hutton, attorney for the seamen, filed 
a brief with the United States Supreme Court of 
sufficient weight to induce that court to grant a 
review of the case, which is one of serious import 
and consequences to whichever side wins the issue 
in the final decision. 

A resume of the facts and legal points involved 
comes just to hand from the head of the Sailors’ 
Union, from which we gather the following: 

The United States Supreme Court has voted to 
send up the record in the case of Anderson vs. 
Shipowners. The court’s action may result in 
smashing the ship owners’ employment agencies. 
Under this system a seaman cannot secure employ- 
ment except through one of these agencies. 

The mate of a vessel in San Francisco employed 
Anderson, who was not listed by the ship owners’ 
employment office. The captain of the vessel was 
forced to discharge the seaman under threat of 
being discharged himself. The International Sea- 
men’s Union carried the case to the courts on 
the grounds that these shipping agencies are a 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Law and 
the Anti-Trust Law; that they violate the world- 
wide maritime practice that the master of a vessel 
should employ the seamen, and that the United 
States statutes establish free shipping offices and 
regulate the employment of seamen. 

Lower courts held against the seamen, and now 
the Supreme Court has ordered the case up for 
the purpose of review. 

“Tn all ages the master of a vessel was expected 
to select his crew, that skill might be developed 
and safety of life at sea conserved,” said Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s 
Union. 

“Where this ancient custom and law has been 
violated the seamen’s efficiency has been lowered. 
For 21 years British ship owners compelled mas- 
ters to take whatever men the Shipping Federa- 
tion selected. Finally the manager of the Fed- 
eration, Mr. Cuthbert Laws, Sr., admitted that the 
system had reduced the British seamen’s effi- 
ciency 50 per cent. It was then abolished in 
England. It has been used in America since 1921 
and in that short time it has reduced efficiency 
fully one-half. 

“These employment offices ignore the law of 
safety and send on board the vessels men from 
anywhere, without previous experience. Its opera- 
tion for another five years would destroy all pos- 
sibility of developing any merchant marine or sea 
power for the United States. 

“The ship owner suffers no loss from this in- 
efficiency. He secures protection and indemnity 
insurance, puts the cost into overhead expenses 
and collects from the general public.” 

~—.-- —- @-- --—- - —- 
WORKERS PRODUCE MORE. 

Railway employees engaged in train work 
moved 518 tons of freight and 44 passengers one 
mile per man per hour in 1924, as compared with 
500 tons of freight and 42 passengers the previous 
year. These figures have been issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


("HEMORRHOIDS 
Cured Without Loss of Time or Hospital 
Fistula and Fissures cured without hospital or in- 
terference with work. 
DR. CHAS. KELLER 
1379 MARKET STREET, ROOM 504 
Office Hours, 3-6 Pp. M 
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VICIOUS COLONIAL SYSTEM. 

Is America to have a colonial system controlled 
by the military, as under European monarchies? 

Is America to have two systems of government 
—a civil process for its continental area and a 
military system for its possessions? 

The house committee on insular affairs has 
made a favorable report on a bill to provide a 
permanent government for the Virgin Islands. 
This bill, if enacted into law, is the entering wedge 
for military control that could be extended to 
the Philippines and Porto Rico. 

At the present time the bureau of insular affairs 
of the war department supervises these posses- 
sions. The bureau has no standing in law. It 
has its power by executive order. Militarists are 
ceaseless in their effort to give this subordinate 
branch of the war department all power that 
goes with rulers of a colonial system. 

In favoring the Virgin Islands’ organic act, 
the house committee declares the bureau “is really 
our American office for overseas possessions.” 

Opponents of this system point out that the 
militarists fear to apply this power to the Philip- 
pines or Porto Rico at ,this time, but would first 
legalize the bureau at the expense of the Virgin 
Islands, which is practically unknown to the public. 

The American Federation of Labor has pro- 
tested against turning the Virgin Islands over to 
the military power and insists that the depart- 
ment of the interior be placed in charge. This 
will make it possible for civilian, rather than mili- 
tary ideals, to prevail. 

“The A. F. of L. has repeatedly declared 
against the civil government of these islands be- 
ing under the supervision of the bureau of in- 
sular affairs of the war department,” said Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, legislative representative of 
thes Ay eon) les 

“This policy,” the trade unionist said, “is re- 
pugnant to every principle of our democratic form 
of government to compel the civil government to 
be under the supervision and authority of the 
military organization of the United States.” 

Organized workers also protest against voting 
restrictions in the Virgin Islands’ organic act, and 
ask that the policy that prevails in the United 
States be applied. 

“The Virgin Islands’ organic act, as recom- 
mended by the house committee, supports re- 
peated claims by European and Latin-American 
countries that the United States would foster mili- 
tary power over the civil rights of inhabitants in 
her possessions,” said Santiago Iglesias, secretary 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

“The pending proposal would be opposed by 
the people if they understood it,” said Mr. Iglesias. 
“It is the beginning of a vicious system that has 
brought chaos and turmoil to every nation that 
has adopted military rulership of its colonies.” 

Se 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 

“The country would be blessed in a peculiar 
way if more of its great newspapers would under- 
take and carry on crusades for the betterment of 
the public service and for the exposure of wrong- 
doing in high places.”—Representative Tillman of 
Arkansas. 


“The endless game here in Washington is to 
tinker. We tinker with rates, we tinker with co- 
operative marketing, we tinker with diversifica- 
tion, we tinker with additional and easier credit, 
we tinker with crop reports. Yet tinkering never 
permanently cured anything.’”’ — Representative 
Lowrey of Mississippi. 


“We ought to realize clearly that we have an 
interest in free government everywhere, for lib- 
erty is the best insurer of peace. Tyrants are 
only prone to resort to war in order to keep them- 
selves in power.’—Representative Rathbone of 
Illinois. 


FELLOW UNIONISTS _ | 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


LIBERTY <x, BANK 
You are welcome here 
any time between 
nine in the morning 

and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Head Office Branch 
Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


mae 
B TRADE. 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Mission ‘at 16% 
Phone Hemlock 3300 


ACHMAN BROS 


8 BUILDINGS—30 FLOORS 


GOOD FURNITURE 
LOWEST PRICES 
LIBERAL TERMS 


FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY 
STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID 


WHERE YOUR $ BUYS MORE 


HISALES STORES 


SS == (an ana 


2415 MISSION—Near zuth 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—What law declares that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce? 

A.—The declaration is from Section 6 of the 
Clayton Act, passed in 1914 by Congress at the 
behest of organized labor. 


) 


Q.—What stand has organized labor taken on 
the right to bear arms? 

A.—The Reconstruction Program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, while emphatically de- 
nouncing militarism, says that “The right to bear 
arms is a fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment, a principle accepted at all times by free 
people as essential to the maintenance of their 
liberties and institutions. We demand that this 
right shall remain inviolate.” 


Q.—What is “Labor’s Article’ in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations? 

A.—It is Article XX, which is as follows: “The 
High Contracting Parties will endeavor to secure 
and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, women and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend; and to 
that end agree to establish as part of the organi- 
zations of the League a 


permanent Bureau of 


Labor.” 


Q.—What convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor declared that the “labor papers are 
sentinels on guard throughout the country for the 
cause of mankind?” 

A.—The 1922 convention, which also said of the 
labor press: “The labor movement owes to the 
labor papers a great debt of gratitude for giving 
voice to labor’s cause when often other avenues 
of publicity are closed. Every possible support 
should be given to the bona fide labor press in 
order that it may be strengthened for still greater 
work that lies ahead.” 


Q.—What railway system has the greatest mile- 
age? 

A.—The Russian state railways, if all the rail- 
ways there are operated as a single system. Next 
probably the Canadian National, with an operat- 
ing mileage of 22,200, and a total trackage of 26,- 
000 miles; not including a considerable mileage 
which it operates under lease. The Canadian Na- 
tional tracks would more than belt the earth at 
the equator. Next comes probably the Canadian 
Pacific with an operating mileage of 14,000 and 
a trackage of 19,000 miles; not including a con- 
trolling interest in several companies, some Ameri- 
can, which operate over 5000 miles. With its sub- 
sidiaries the C. P. R. controls an operating mileage 
not far short of that of the C.N.R. 

—& 
THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS. 


There are some things you have to do with all 
there is of you, or not do them at all. If your 
attention strays even for a second, if your hand 
is made unsteady by an instant’s confusion, you 
have failed. And though the same intense concen- 
tration is not necessary everywhere, it is every- 
where desirable. One who learns to work with 
absorption, who puts into even a trifling task all 
there is of him, is learning the concentration which 
is the foundation of success.—Brewery Workers’ 
Journal. 


INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 


Written for International Labor News Service. 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of 
the League of American Inventors. 


THE BALLOON TIRE. 


A furor in the automobile industry all over 
the country was caused by the news that~ the 
United States Patent Office had granted a patent 
to Alden L. Putnam of Detroit on the idea of 
the balloon tire. The interest this announcement 
has created threatens to rival that caused by the 
famous Eskimo Pie patent several years ago. The 


tire industry is directly concerned and many law- 


suits are likely to result. The story of the Put- 
nam patent reads like a romance of fiction. 


become as common- 
a Detroit engineer peered 
future with a prophetic 

dreamed a scientific dream. In his 
saw the automobiles of his day multiplied by 
millions and he dreamed of those automobiles 
running on tires widely different from those then 
in use. He dreamed of tires of lower pressure, 
increased cross-sectional area, with thinner side 
walls than the ordinary tires. 


Before automobiles had 
place as umbrellas, 
into the vision and 
dream he 


He told his dream to automobile manufactur- 
ers. They scoffed at him. He revealed it to en- 
gineers. They derided him. Finally a few tire 
makers tried it. At first they regarded it with 
hostility. But they found that the idea was prac- 
tical—that it worked. ’ 

Thus the balloon tire was born. 

The dreamer was forgotten, but the balloon 
tire lived. More than that, it increased and multi- 


plied. Today it is almost as commonplace as 
the automobile. Finally the United States Patent 
Office officially recognized the dreamer and 


granted the patent to Alden L. Putnam. 


The patent rights may mean that the holder 
of the patent may now collect from all those 
manufacturers who been balloon 
tires for the five years since he applied for a 
patent. That the collections will run into mil- 
lions there appears to be little reason to doubt. 

The granting of a patent on an idea which was 


have making 


so widely adopted while the patent was pending 
has caused a real sensation. 


Mr. Putnam’s efforts to obtain the patent met 
with the same discouragements as did the idea. 
His first application was dated August 13, 1920. 
Since then it has been denied alternately by ex- 
aminers, sustained in part on appeal to chief ex- 
aminers, revised and modified until it finally was 
brought to hearing before Commissioner Robert- 
son. The decision of the Commissioner has made 
a millionaire of the inventor almost overnight. 


(Note—Former articles in this series may be 
obtained by writing to the League of American 
Inventors, Washington, D. C.) 
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AN AMBITION. 
To live as gently as I can, 
To be, no matter where, a man; 
To take what comes, good or bad, 
To cling to faith and honor still, 
To do my best and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand; 
And then, should failure come to me, 
Still work and hope for victory; 
To have no secret place wherein, 
To stoop unseen to shame and sin, 
To live undaunted, unafraid 
Of any step that I have made; 
To be without pretense or sham, 
Exactly what men think I am, 
Courtesy always makes a man 
Safe and sound. 


—Irene James. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 : 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 


947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
Telephone Douglas 2745 


SENICK RADIO 


THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 


3256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA 


Fo www wwe ro een y 
GOOD GUARANTEED PIANOS 
$50 Up Terms 


Five Per Cent Discount on Presentation of 


Union Card 


Whitehead Cut Rate Piano Co. 
1282 MARKET STREET 
bowen ee ty 


JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 


Supplies and Repairs | 


Electrical Appliances 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


SOL 
MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 


Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


SALES SERVICE 
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Home of Generous Credit 


Custom Made Suits 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 
2500 MISSION STREET 
Union Made Union Made 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 
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FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 


Sterling 


Twelve 
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The printing industry in San Francisco contin- 
ues to lead the list of manufacturing in this city. 
According to the year book of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which will soon be in circulation, fig- 
ures for the ten leading manufacturing industries 
reveal that printing by $8,000,000. These 
same figures show that the total annual production 
in this city of all $529,000,000, 
which is within $60,000,000 of the total output of 
the entire State of Oregon. The figures of the 
Chamber of Commerce show that the printing in- 
dustry totals $31,000,000, and gives the other nine 
leading Coffee spice 
roasting, $23,000,000; slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, $20,000,000; iron foundries, $14,700,000; bak- 
ing, $14,300,000; furniture, $13,000,000; tinware, 
$10,900,000; men’s clothing, $10,600,000; bags 
(other than paper), $7,800,000, and lumber prod- 
ucts, $7,350,000. For a number of years the print- 
ing industry in this city has lead the list of all 
manufacturing enterprises, and with the addition 
of many more plants will continue to do 
Ninety-five per cent of all of this vast amount of 
work is done by union labor. 

On Monday evening of this 
Stauffer and Secretary Michelson were guests of 
San Mateo Union at a banquet given in a popular 
restaurant in that city. After the banquet those 
present adjourned to the Labor Temple in that 
city, when election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place. Following election of officers in that 
jurisdiction the visitors addressed the San Mateo 
Union, explaining in detail the operation of the 
recently formed California Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions, and their suggestions met with 
unanimous favor by those present. 

Plans for the annual Printers’ Mutual Aid So- 
ciety dance and entertainment to be given Satur- 
day evening, May 15, in Native Sons’ Hall 
progressing. The entertainment committee 
not given out its final outline of the program, but 
they promise that this year’s event will be the 


leads 


commodities is 


industries as follows: and 


so. 


week President 


are 
has 


greatest in the history of the organization. Excel- 
lent music will be provided for the dance, after the 
regular entertainment features have been con- 
cluded. Keep this date in mind and prepare to 
attend this annual event. 

Word from Stockton is to the effect that Harry 
S. Hornage has been re-elected secretary-treasurer 
of No. 56. Mr. Hornage has served No. 56 well 
and faithfully for 24 years and the membership 
of Stockton Union feel that they could do no bet- 
ter than to re-elect this worthy official for as 
many years as he desires to serve them. We ex- 
tend our congratulations to both Mr. Hornage and 
Stockton Union on his re-election. 

Word has just been received in this city of the 
death of Harry Hill, which occurred last Friday 
in Salem, Ore. Mr. Hill is a brother of Budd W. 
Hill, well known in the Bay region. Mr. Hill’s 
death is quite a blow to the labor movement in 
Northern Oregon, where he has been an outstand- 
ing figure in Typographical affairs as well as the 
general labor movement for many years past. The 
host of friends of Budd Hill in this section greatly 
sympathize with him in this loss of his estimable 
brother. 

“Tony” Pastor of the Herald chapel is taking 
an extended vacation in a peninsula sanitarium, 
where he is undergoing treatment 
trouble. 


for stomach 
Mr. Pastor’s many friends in the Herald 
chapel hope for his early recovery and return to 
his work. 

Among the early tourists and campers from 
No. 21’s ranks were Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Blackford 
of the Trade Publishing Company chapel, who 
spent last week touring and enjoying the scenery 
in the wilds of Mendocino County. 

Harry Jillson, for the past several months a 
member of the Williams Linotype chapel, drew his 


card the first of the week and departed for Sacra- 
mento, where he will work during the spring 
months. 

D. H. Gravett, well-known tourist of the West 
and Southwest, paid San Francisco a visit during 
the past week. 

Jas. M. Scott, one of the best known members 
of No. 21, suffered a sudden recurrence of his old 
troubles and is now confined to a bed in the San 
Francisco Hospital. 

Ed Brush, who has been confined to Mary’s 
Help Hospital for the past few weeks, has been 
removed to the San Francisco Hospital. 

The labor unions of Chicago have tormed a pool 
and will erect and maintain their own broadcast- 
ing station over which they expect to disseminate 
the news pertaining to the activities of the various 
unions in the Windy City. Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 donated $10,000 as its part of this 
enterprise. 

F. J. McCoy, for two years superintendent of the 
Examiner, left the city this week for the north, 
withdrawing his traveling card from this union. 
For ten days prior to his departure Mr. McCoy 
had his slip on the board at the Illustrated Daily 
News.—Southern California Labor Press. 

According to the labor press of Oakland, No. 36 
at its next meeting will vote on an amendment to 
its by-laws which will change the meeting night 
from the last Thursday night in the month to Sun- 
day afternoon. This same amendment has been 
before the Oakland Union on previous occasions 
and has always been defeated in referendum votes. 
The Oakland Union is growing and the number of 
members who are employed at night make it 
almost imperative that their meeting be held on 
Sunday afternoon, so that the full membership 
may be permitted to attend their sessions. 

Chronicle Chapel Notes—By H. J. Benz. 

The Chronicle baseball team will meet the Ex- 
aminer nine on Monday, May 10, at 11 o’clock on 
Golden Gate Park diamond in a benefit game, the 
proceeds to go toward defraying the expenses of 
E. V. Stedt, whose application for admittance to 
the Home was approved at the last meeting of 
the Mr. Stedt has been showing up for 
work on the ad side of the Chronicle slipboard 
when his failing health would permit, and it is 
hoped as many as can will attend the game. Tick- 
ets may be purchased from Si Stright of the Ex- 
aminer or “Red” King of the Chronicle, or at the 
park field. Price of admission will be 50 cents. 

Amos Dahlke, machinist, left Sunday on the 
Mongolia for New York via the Panama Canal 
and Cuba. Amos will return overland, stopping 
at several of the large cities of the East and Mid- 
dle West, among them his old home town, Cin- 
cinnati. He will be gone about six months. 

William “Bill” McKnight put on a sub the lat- 
ter part of last week, intending to take his family 
on a trip to the southern part of the State, but at 
the last minute decided to let the family go with- 
out him, so Bill enjoyed his short vacation where 
it was “cool” instead of taking a chance on swel- 
tering in the heat down south. 

Frank Hutchinson, who has been laid up with a 
dislocated hip for the past two months, returned to 
work the first part of the week. Frank says he is 
much improved and is glad to be back on the job. 

Bunion, bunion, whose got it? Sam Wiseman, 
the proofreader. Sam has been receiving the sym- 
pathy of his friends the past few days, but says 
he is happy to state the “pet” is slowly being 
annihilated, and while still painful at times Sam 
is navigating better and better every day. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Hereafter former subs will always display Tues- 
day in nothing less than 120 point as on that day 


union. 


they were able to dispense with the title altogether, 
Skipper Davy presenting situations to three of the 
day men and four of the after-dark crew, namely: 
Harry Ball, George Moore and Frank Sherman 
eae, 


DESIRE INDEPENDENCE? 


You can never hope to become independent 
until you get some of your earnings working 
for you. The way to begin is with a savings 
account. It forms the basis for a home of 
your own, for investments, and for future 
comfort and protection. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisce 
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Sutter @ Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 
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IGGEST 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 
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Puff 


Explains their 
Immense 
Popularity 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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of sunlight fame and George Davison, Harry Bird, 
Lloyd Knight and L. L. Heagney, who perform 
their stunts by the bright moonlight. 

Alfie Moore got one slant at the curtailed 
slipboard and immediately proclamed the new 
situation holders have him to thank, maintaining 
that if he hadn’t laid off Monday the boss wouldn’t 
have needed so much additional help on Tuesday. 

Black looks fell on Pop Piersol’s cigar, some 
coldly suggesting he take it outside, when a pun- 
gent smell permeated the shop. Pop protested he 
was wronged, that his perfecto hadn’t achieved so 
ripe an age, and proved it—a pot of blue on a 
gas stove behind his machine had boiled over. 


Apprentice Jimmy Santich lately passed the 
I. T. U. typography examination, sailing through 
his final ex creditably. Congratulated, Jimmy 
laconically observed he also was happy, very 
happy, because now he’ll have time to properly 
train his mustache, a young and rather frail affair 
which has struggled listlessly several weeks for 
a parking place on his upper lip. 

Hearing that a firm with which he has occa- 
sional business dealing was in a buying mood, 
“Bill’ Keirns sicked on an automobile salesman 
and was given $50 for the tip, $5 for each car 
sold. ‘‘Much easier than taking in washing,’ was 
the way Bill phrased it. 

Clarence Davy, foreman of a Marysville paper, 
was in town early this week buying a Ludlow and 
other supplies and availed himself of the chance 
to say hello to the gang at the News, of which 
he is a former skipper. 

eS 
LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

This week the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company received a request for insurance on 
70,000 individuals. On the most ordinary cov- 


erage this one group would show a profit for 
the company the first year—something almost 
unprecedented in life insurance companies. This 
application for insurance, however, is only one of 
dozens that have poured into the office of the com- 
pany since it opened its doors to raise its needed 
capital in January. 

One answer is returned to all applicants—that 
the company is not yet ready to quote rates (but 
that they will be the lowest possible consistent 
with safety) and that it will not quote a rate till 
the full $600,000 (considered the safe amount) is 
paid into the treasury of the company. Forty-five 
life insurance companies, doing about 81 per cent 
of the standard business of the country, reported 
recently to the Department of Commerce that they 
have written nearly three billion dollars new in- 
surance for the months of January, February and 
March, 1926, and that the greater part of it was 
industrial insurance covering the workers of the 
United States. If the trade unionists of the coun- 
try realized the enormous profits that are being 
taken from them every week and the absolute 
safety and profit of having their own company, 
they would oversubscribe the needed capital in 
ten days. 

Up to date, subscriptions aggregating a quarter 
of a million dollars have been received from indi- 
vidual trade unionists, local unions, city centrals, 
national and international unions, and covering 
nearly every state in the Union. 

Write at once to the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C., for information. 
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A young woman who came to Columbia to take 
her degree of doctor of philosophy married her 
professor in the middle of her second year. When 
she announced her engagement, one of her friends 
said: 


“But, Edith, I thought you came up here to get 
your Ph.D.” 

“So I did,” replied Edith, “but I had no idea I 
would get- him so soon.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


PURPOSE IS REVEALED. 

The National Industrial Conference Board is in- 
vestigating the company “union.” 

The board is composed of a score of manufac- 
turers’ organizations, including the most anti- 
union in the country. 

In its questionnaire the board says: 

“We want in particular to know to what extent 
in your experience works councils and similar 
forms of employee representation have been in- 
troduced or managed as a device for offsetting 
trade unionism in the plant?” 

Thus, in a few words, is the reason for the com- 
pany “union.” 

Can it offset trade unionism? is the question 
these employers would like answered. 

This is the first time opponents of organized 
labor have frankly told why they favor the com- 
pany “union.” 

This, in itself, is a gain. The issue is clarified 
by the admission of union foes. 

Assuming that these employers honestly seek 
information, can they give a correct answer? 

How do they know to what extent the trade 
union theory has been secretly accepted by em- 
ployees who wait for an opportunity to apply this 
theory? 

What do they know of unexpressed resentment 
against the company “union,” its hand-picked com- 
mittees and its denial of free expression? 

Do these employers believe that the strength of 
a principle can be tabulated by an adding machine? 

Are they aware that history refutes the theory 
that an ideal can be chained by trickery or force? 

The manufacturers confess that the company 
“union” is intended to deceive; that it is an in- 
vention, rather than a development; that it is a 
decoy and a lure; that its purpose is to deny rights 
to those who do not understand. 

If workers are to be considered free men, they 
must be treated as free men. 

To assemble them into a _ boss-controlled 
“union,” to dictate the procedure of that “union,” 
and to select its representatives, may succeed for 
the moment, but it will serve as a lasting lesson 
when men realize that the only help is self help. 

The questionnaire will contribute nothing and 
it will solve nothing. 

Regardless of the board’s verdict, the struggle 
for democracy in industry will go on. To say 
that it can be switched by subterfuge and deceit 
is to reflect on the workers’ growing intelligence. 

Organized labor will continue to reach the minds 
and the hearts of these workers with its doctrine 
of man’s ownership of himself. 


yo 


He—You should see the altar in our church.” 


She—Lead me to it!—Seattle Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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15 Stockton St. 
S 1012 Market St. 
32 Offices. 1802 Geary St. 
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259-273 POST ST., near STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
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LOW COST---HIGH DENTISTRY 


Good Teeth Mean Good Work. Good Work Means Good Wages. 
Reliable, Satisfactory and PAINLESS Dentistry is within your means. 
The care of your own and your family’s teeth is of the utmost im- 
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HOW VALUE OF LIFE IS FIXED. 


The breadwinner of the family frequently un- 
derestimates the financial loss which would be 
incurred by his dependents in case of his death. 

Statistics obtained from the records of fifty 
railroads’ attorneys give a working basis in at- 
tempting to estimate the economic value of a 
man’s life. This data is from the records of set- 
tlement made in 1922 by railroad companies in 
compensation for accidents. 

Court decisions regarding fatalities among 
younger lives are particularly interesting, as illus- 
trating the judicial opinion on the economic values 
of the life of a young man of moderate income: 

A brakeman, age 28, earning $140 a month— 
judgment $27,500. 

An engineer, age 34, earning $200 a month— 
judgment $32,000, 

A brakeman, age 31, earning $185 a month— 
judgment $29,000. 

A fireman, age 32, earning $70 a month—judg- 
ment, $12,000. 

A brakeman, age 29, earning $90 a month— 
judgment $16,000. 

A conductor, age 34, earning $215 a month— 
judgment $35,000. 

It is apparent from these judicial decisions that 
every life has an economic value which at least 
can be approximated, says the Portland Press- 
Herald. The sad thing is that this value is usually 
determined after death, and then only because 
some one is responsible for the accidental death, 
and there is a chance that the financial loss to 
dependents may be recovered.—Chicago Daily 
News, July 30, 1925. 
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Lady—Do you keep dates? 
Clerk—I’d never keep you waiting a minute.— 
Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


Clerk—Where were you born? 
Maiden—Nebraska. 
Clerk—What part? 
Maiden—All of me, of course. 
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Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 
‘ 

We have every item of Men’s Apparel 1 


from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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Painless Parker Dentist 
using the 


E. R. PARKER SYSTEM 
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Everything for 
your home— 
Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Synopsis of Minutes of April 23, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ab- 
sent; Delegate Conboy appointed vice-President 
pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Waiters No. 30—J. D. Kirk- 
patrick, vice Harvey Lorrain. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Hugo Ernst, re- 
From Eber & Sheehan, 
clothiers, 222 Powell street, relative to a demand 
for the union label when purchasing clothes. Min- 
utes of the Executive Council of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. From Meyers Soda Water Com- 
pany, thanking Council for calling their attention 
to the fact that some of their products did not bear 
the union label. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Metal 
Polishers’ Union, requesting that the Occidental 
Foundry be placed on the unfair list, 

Referred to Unions Interested—From G, W. 
Hume Company, requesting information relative 
to firms capable of producing union labels suffh- 
cient to accommodate a large canning company. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of complaint from the Grocery Clerks’ Union 
against the firm of Hadeler Bros., the same was 
laid over for one week in order that the firm 
may be represented at the next meeting of the 
committee. 

Reports of Unions—Cemetery Workers—Have 
received an increase of 25c increase in wages per 
day, making their wages $5.75 per day. Lithog- 
raphers No. 17—Will give a ball at Mission Turn 
Hall, May 8, for benefit of sick fund; requested 
a demand for their label. Auto Mechanics—Are 
starting an organizing summer campaign in all 
shops not already organized; requested the assist- 
ance of all in this work; will give a ball at Cali- 
fornia Hall, June 5. Electrical Workers No. 6— 
Emporium discharged their engineer for employ- 
ing union men. Waitresses—California Hall is not 
friendly disposed toward the union; look for the 
house card on the waterfront. Butchers—Great 
Western Grocery employing union men; will hold 
silver jubilee on May 22nd in the Labor Temple; 
are still prosecuting boycott on Chinese butchers; 
have organized the sausage kitchen in the Virden 
Packing Company and Western Meat Co. Waiters 
—Have donated $100 to the Textile Workers in 
Passaic, N.J. Federal Employees—Will hold a 
dance at the Civic Auditorium, April 24. Grocery 
Clerks—Are still active in an attempt to organize 
the chain stores. Electrical Workers No, 151— 
Are very much disappointed over recent award to 
municipal employees on the railway system. 

Trades Union Promotional League — Have 
elected J. R. Matheson president of the League; 
54 unions have adopted the new plan of financing 
the League. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


i 
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previous 


gards to all delegates. 


Special Committee—President Stanton and Sec- 
retary O’Connell reported on their visit to Mayor 
Rolph in behalf of the Municipal Railway em- 
ployees’ increase in wages. Moved that the report 
be received and the officers instructed to request 
the Board of Supervisors to set aside money re- 
quired to pay increases to all the crafts that have 
been promised increases on the Municipal Rail- 
way; motion carried. Motion to close debate was 
put and carried. 

Receipts—$298.19. Expenses—$214.69. 

Council adjourned at 11 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 


Minutes of Meeting Held April 7, 1926. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was called to order at 8 p.m. 
by Vice-President J. R. Matherson in Mechanics’ 
Hall, Labor Temple. 

Roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From the Retail Clerks, Sheet 
Metal Workers, Plumbers No. 442. Moved, sec- 
onded and carried that the credentials be received 
and the delegates seated. 

Communications—From President E. V. Staley, 
sending his resignation as president of the League. 
Moved, seconded and carried that the resignation 
be received and the secretary send a letter of 
regret. 

Minutes of Building Trades read and filed. 

Committee Reports—Label Agent W. G. De- 
septe reported that he looked after the banner 
wagon for the mass meeting of Mrs. Kate O’Hara; 
visited locals in both temples; visited Lyons the 
Tailor in regard to the label; took over the sign 
on Sixteenth street; work in office; visited the 
meeting of the Teamsters in regard to the support 
of the League; visited stores on upper Mission in 
regard to the label. Moved, seconded and carried 
that the report of the Label Agent be received and 
concurred in, 

Reports of Unions—Bill Posters—Reported that 
business is fair. Carpenters No. 34—Reported that 
business is tair. Hatters—Reported that business 
is good; look for the label in felt and straw hats. 
Janitors—Reported that business is fair. Garment 
Workers—Reported that business is fair; ask a 
demand for their label when buying overalls, 
shirts and work pants. Grocery Clerks—Reported 
that all chain stores are unfair; look for and de- 
mand the Clerks’ monthly working button; color 
changes every month; color for April is white. 
Millmen—Reported that business is fair. Team- 
sters—Reported that business is fair. Waiters— 
Reported that business is fair; look for the house 
card. Garment Cutters—Reported that they have 
signed an agreement for one year. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried 
that Brother Hugh Glover of the Hatters be 
granted the floor. Brother Glover gave an inter- 
esting talk on Promotional Leagues throughout 
the country and the good work that they were do- 
ing; also that the Berg and Stetson hats were un- 
fair. Moved, seconded and carried that the agita- 
tion committee meet next Tuesday evening, April 
13, at 8 p.m., Room 315. 


Trustees reported favorably on the bills, 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $33.00; Agent Fund, $10.45; total, $43.45. 
Disbursements—General Fund, $35.40; Agent 
Fund, $175.70; total, $211.10. 


Next meeting will be nominations and election 
for president. 

There being no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 10 p.m., to meet 
again on Wednesday evening, April 21, 1926, at 
8 p. m. 


same 


Fraternally submitted. 
WM. HERBERT LANE, 
Secretary. 
——-- > 


CAN BRING MANY EVILS. 

“Unless it is regulated, the machine is the great- 
est evil in industry,” said Wm. Collins, American 
Federation of Labor organizer. 

“If production is all we have to look forward 
to, and no benefits,” said Mr. Collins, “then we 
are creating a new situation. Unregulated ma- 
chine production will create a condition on a par 
with the sweatshop system. 

“Regardless of the apparent high wages paid 
in this country, as compared to the wages paid in 
foreign countries, from a production standpoint 
the American worker is the lowest paid.” 
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BENDER’S : 

The Family Shoe Store ; 

2412 Mission St., near Twentieth ? 
; Eee Shoes Martha Washington ; 
Fy for Men Shoes for Women : 
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MARKET AT 4TH, SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
anufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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N. H. HOWARD 


Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


WILSON’S 


THAT’S 
ALL... 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


2 Stores: 


Perro oeo ooo ooroorooe 
Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


CLEAN 


FLOOR SPACE 
-FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


LIGHT 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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DEMAND THE UNION 


Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


4 Senge 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Corner Ellis Street 


Second Floor 


6 
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HAT COMPANY — 


3242 Mission St. 167 Powell St. 
2640 Mission St. 605 Kearny St. 
1457 Fillmore St. 26 Third St. 


226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


72 Market St. 
720 Market St. 
1080 Market St. 
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COOL HEADED MEN 


are wearing Lundstrom straws! New styles—new 
weaves—new bands. Popular prices. If you want 
a becoming hat, be coming to 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.85 to $3.15 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 


95c to $1.85 


UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


° ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


- 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 8rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. “ 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 28—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925, 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


On every one of these items 


UNION 
LABEL 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
d 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
da Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No, 48—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
ith Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board. 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. " 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 4832—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


WON’T SHRINK! 


H. Mieres 
D. Mulready 
Peterson Bros 
The Emporium (Dow 


George Price...... % 
Summerfield & Haines, 6th & Market Sts. 


LABEL 


47.1% Stronger and 


41.8% Finer than Denim. 
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.40 Jackson Street 
567 Broadway 
tockton and Broadway 


-2554 Mission Street 

2806 Mission Street 

699 Haight Street 

628 20th Street 

airs 

-835 Market Street 
.19 Embarcadero 
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Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

isage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 

3 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No, 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, L171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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MEN ARE AS— 
COMFORTABLE AS— 
F THEIR FOOTWEAR 


See Us About It! 


y hiladee” > OPEN 


B.KATSCHINSKI 

825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 

525 Fourteenth Street 


MISSION STORE 


; SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 


Until 9:30 
Oakland 
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Brief Items of Interest 


es 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
Charles Laubenheimer 

Max 
Edgar 


died during the past week: 
Antone Sylon of the cooks, 
William J. 


Thielen of the 


of the barbers, 
Kierstein of the coppersmiths, 
of the locomotive engineers, Walter 
bakers, 

A communication was read at the last meeting 
of the Labor Council from Hugo Ernst of the 
Waiters’ Union, who is now on his way to Europe 
for a visit to cover about six months. Ernst says 
he is having a fine trip and enjoying it to the full. 
Workers’ Union reports that it 
has received an increase in pay of 25 cents per day, 
making the present scale $5.75. During the indus- 
trial slump the scale was reduced 50 cents a day 
them back half of 


The Cemetery 


and this increase now brings 
the loss. 

The Butchers’ Union will hold its silver jubilee 
in the Auditorium of the Labor Temple on the 
evening of Saturday, May 22nd. The committee of 
arrangements is now busy preparing the program 
for that occasion. 

The dance and entertainment of the Federal 
Employees’ Union, held in the Civic Auditorium 
last Saturday night, was attended and 
greatly enjoyed by all. The committee that ar- 
ranged the affair received the congratulations of 
the assembled crowd for the able manner in which 
the affair was carried to success. 
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“The Legal Position of the Trade Union” was 
the tenth of the series of educational lectures being 
presented before the Waiters’ Union by the Uni- 
Prof. 
Max Radin, of the university department of law, 


versity of California Extension Division. 
discussed this topic Thursday night last. 


js OR 
the Trades Union 


Matheson has been elected President of 
Promotional League for the 
ensuing term, and the League reports that fifty- 


four unions have now endorsed the scheme of 
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financing the organization. Other organizations 
are urged to send in word as to their action on 


the proposition at the earliest possible date. 


The Lithographers’ Union will give a ball in 
Mission Turn Hall on the evening of May 8th. 
The funds raised by this affair will go to the pay- 
ment of sick and out-of-work benefits to members 
of the union. 


At a meeting of the Joint Finance and Public 
Utilities Committees of the Board of Supervisors, 
to be held this evening, the matter of increases in 
pay for other Municipal Railway employees not 
included in the recent raise made by the Board 
of Public Works will be taken up. The request 
for this hearing came from the Labor Council. 

J. D. Wirkpatrick was seated as a delegate to the 
Labor Council from the Waiters’ Union last Fri- 
day night to succeed Harvey Lorraine. No other 
credentials were received, 


Albert Adamski, member of the executive board 
of Garment Workers’ International, is now in this 
city, where he is to conduct a campaign in the 
interest of local workers. 


Plans for the grand ball of the boilermakers’ 
Union at Mission Turn Hall, Saturday, have been 
completed, reports Con Meany, chairman of the 
arrangement committee. 


Illness caused by eating contaminated food 
while on a business trip is a proper basis for a 
claim for industrial accident compensation, ac- 
cording to a decision of the State District Court 
of Appeals. The court reversed a decision of the 
State Industrial Accident Commission, which de- 
nied compensation to William L. Pattiani of San 
Francisco, who became ill of typhoid from eating 
oysters in New York in November, 1924. He was 
in the East on a business trip for a San Francisco 
drug firm at the time. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


Little Brother did not go to school so he had 
no chance to get straightened out about the 
grocery man and his way of making a living. 
Tommy, however, did go to school; so no doubt 
he would learn! 

One day Tommy had just stuck a pin in the 
seat in front of him and had shot a paper wad 
into the air so that it fell on the teacher’s desk. 
The teacher turned just in time to catch him at 
it, and she surely did glare at poor Tom. That 
was about the tenth time that day that she had 
caught him enjoying life, and she could stand no 
more. “Tommy,” she cried, “Tommy, do you 
know what’s going to become of you if you be- 
have this way in school and don’t learn your 
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lessons? 

Tommy did not know, nor did he care very 
much. He preferred to speculate as to whether 
the water in the swimming hole would be warm 
enough by Saturday; so he sat silent and bored. 

“Tommy,” repeated the teacher, “if you keep on 
wasting your time in school, do you know what 
will happen to you when you get to be a man? 
Why, you'll have to work for a living!” 

Work or Wits. 


Sure enough! Live by your wits or live by 
your work. Take your choice. Tommy had 
heard how Bill Whistler had got away with five 
hundred dollars by selling fake oil stock to the 
Widow Henry. Of course, the widow couldn’t 
spare the money but Bill needed five hundred 
dollars, and the shares of oil stock looked nice 
enough to frame. It wasn’t so bad to get some- 
thing for nothing if you only worked it right. 
Still Tommy didn’t quite want to be as mean as 
Bill Whistler. But here was the school teacher 
urging him to study so that he wouldn’t have 
to work for a living. Maybe there was something 
in that. He’d have to think about it. 


When Tommy got home that night he told the 
family at supper what the teacher had said. Dad 
seemed to think it was a sort of joke; that the 
teacher did not really mean it that way. Probably 
she meant that if he didn’t study he’d have to 
be a hod carrier or something like that. But 
Little Brother pricked up his ears. He’d just 
been thinking of the grocery man and how nice 
it was to get money for such pleasant, interesting 
work. He could see now how it was. If he went 
to school and learned all his lessons probably he 
could be a storekeeper or something else like that. 
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DANGER. 


At a small country station a freight train pulled 
in and sidetracked for the passenger train. The 
passenger train arrived and pulled out. Then the 
freight started to do its switching. A placid, well- 
dressed woman had alighted from the passenger 
train and was passing close to one of the freight 
brakemen when he yelled to his buddy: 


“Jump on her when she comes by, Bill; run her 
down by the water tank, cut her in two and bring 
the head end up by the depot!” 


The lady picked up her skirts and ran for the 
station, yelling murder at every ‘jump. 
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